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own will; no one will be able "to harm you, and you
will have no one for your enemy. If, however, you
do aim at such high objects, remember that you cannot
hope to attain them with a divided will, but only if you
dismiss all other aims, abandoning some of them once
for all, and setting aside the rest of them at least for
a time. For, if you attempt to attain both kinds
of goods, both those higher ends and such objects
as wealth and power, you may probably lose the
latter because you seek also the former, and in
seeking the latter, you will certainly lose the former,
which are the most real sources of freedom and Mppi-
ness. Practise yourself, therefore, in saying to everf
threatening appearance: ' You are but an appearance,
and not the reality you pretend to be/ Then weigh
well each appearance by the rules of reason, and,
above all, consider whether it relates to things in your
own power, or to things not in your own power; and
if it relates to anything not in your own power, be
ready to say: ' Then it is nothing to me/ "

In connexion with this we have to remember the
religious point of view from which the Stoic starts
in considering the events of life. The divine power
which rules the universe, has, he believes, put into
each one's hands everything that is necessary for his
own welfare. Whatever, therefore, it is not in our
power to secure, must be regarded as unnecessary
or indifferent. The things that are really mine, or